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ABSTRACT 


The  recent  population  turnaround  has  led  to  considerable  speculation  about 
the  impact  newcomers  from  cities  will  have  on  rural  areas.   Conventional  wisdom 
suggests  that  their  perspectives  on  future  population  growth  and  development, 
for  example,  are  different  from  those  of  rural  residents.   What  has  been  gener- 
ally overlooked,  however,  is  the  fact  that  fast  growing  rural  areas  are  also 
experiencing  an  influx  of  newcomers  from  other  rural  areas  as  well.   This 
article  compares  the  attitudes  of  newcomers  from  cities  with  those  of  rural 
newcomers  and  rural  residents  on  several  growth  and  development  issues. 

The  findings  demonstrate  a  strong  consensus  in  favor  of  future  population 
growth  and  economic  development  among  newcomers  and  residents  alike.   Differ- 
ences did  arise,  however,  on  questions  regarding  tax  increases  to  improve 
various  services.   Newcomers  from  rural  areas,  generally,  tended  to  be  more 
disposed  toward  tax  increases  than  either  the  urban  newcomers  or  residents. 
The  research  suggests  that  rural  newcomers  may  be  more  likely  to  function  as 
advocates  of  change  in  a  local  situation  than  former  urbanites. 


Newcomers  to  Rural  Areas:   What  Kinds  of 
Impacts  Are  They  Having? 

INTRODUCTION 

For  decades  metropolitan  areas  have  been  growing  faster  than,  and 
at  the  expense  of,  rural  areas.   The  decade  of  the  70's,  however,  has 
been  marked  by  a  unique  countertrend:   a  reversal  in  the  movement  of 
people  from  rural  to  urban  areas  in  virtually  all  regions  of  the  country. 
Nonmetropolitan  areas  are  now  growing  faster  than  the  metropolitan  areas, 
and  migration  from  cities  has  exceeded  migration  to_  cities  throughout  the 
decade.   This  trend  has  been  described  as  a  "population  turnaround," 
"the  new  migration,"  and  the  "rural  renaissance." 

The  influx  of  urban  newcomers  into  rural  areas  is  being  viewed  as  a 
turnaround  in  more  than  numbers  alone.   Cultural  impacts  also  are  being 
predicted,  and  expected.   It  is  anticipated  that  some  of  these  will  be 
beneficial,  while  others  will  be  potential  problems  for  rural  areas.   An 
assortment  of  recent  case  studies  conducted  in  rapidly  growing  rural 
areas  suggests,  for  example,  that  newcomers  have  different  conceptions 
of  what  is  appropriate  and  desirable  for  the  communities  in  which  they 
locate.   An  Oregon  community  is  reported  to  have  problems  approving 
school  budgets  when  traditional  leadership  is  challenged  (Hennigh,  1978) 
by  newcomers.   Controversy  over  land -use  is  a  problem  in  a  scenic  area 
in  Wyoming  (Cockerham  and  Blevins,  1977),  while  a  California  study 
(Sokolow,  1977)  points  to  several  problems  resulting  from  newcomers  re-r 
settling  in  more  remote  rural  areas.   At  the  other  end  of  the  nation,  a 
study  of  migrants  to  rural  areas  in  Maine  (Ploch,  1978),  points  to  one 
of  the  benefits  of  newcomers  --  the  enrichment  of  local  cultural  re- 
sources as  young,  highly  educated  individuals  and  families  bring  new 


ideas  and  energy  to  rural  growth  areas.   Other  examples  could  be  cited 
(see  Schwarzweller,  1979),  some  pointing  out  the  burdens  associated  with  the 
new  migration,  while  others  highlight  the  benefits.   The  general  point  made 
in  these  case  studies  is  that  urban-origin  newcomers  are  carriers  of  a  par- 
ticular type  of  social  organization  and  set  of  attitudes.   They  bring 
"certain  needs,  competencies,  and  resources,  and  of  course,  their  own  ideas 
about  the  good  life"  (Schwarzweller,  1979:16). 

PROBLEM  STATEMENT 
Several  disquieting  generalizations  appear  to  be  emerging  from  the 
early  research  on  the  population  turnaround.   First,  it  is  becoming  generally 
accepted  that  conflicts  and  controversies  over  growth  and  development  in 
rural  areas  are  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  inmigration  of  newcomers 
from  cities  who  are  presumed  to  hold  views  quite  different  than  those  of  the 
residents.   What  is  generally  overlooked  in  such  discussions,  however,  is 
that  fast  growing  rural  areas  are  also  experiencing  an  influx  of  newcomers 
from  another  source,  other  rural  areas,  and  these  rural  newcomers  too  have 
views  on  population  growth  and  development  issues.   These  latter  newcomers 
although  clearly  a  part  of  the  new  migration,  have  been  virtually  ignored 
by  researchers.   Explicit  comparison  of  the  views  of  urban  newcomers, 
newcomers  from  other  rural  areas,  and  rural  residents  will  be  presented 
below  to  highlight  the  different  sources  of  ideas  about  the  future  of  rural 
areas.   Second,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  generalize  from  what  are  most 
likely  atypical  growth  areas  to  all  fast  growing  rural  areas.   It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  all  rural  growth  areas  are  not  alike;  many  are  not  located  in 
scenic  areas,  and  many  have  only  recently  begun  to  experience  growth  after 


years  of  outmigration  or  stable  growth.   The  present  study  will  examine 
population  growth  and  development  issues  across  the  entire  North  Central 
Region  to  provide  a  broader  look  at  newcomer  impact  questions.   And  third, 
it  is  believed  that  in  general  urban  newcomers  are  opposed  uniformly  to 
any  and  all  forms  of  growth  and  development.   However,  given  the  various 
social,  economic,  and  political  dislocations  associated  with  different 
types  of  development,  it  is  problematic  whether  newcomers  or  even  residents 
hold  a  rigid  view  on  the  nature  of  growth  and  development  in  their  areas. 
Comparisons  of  views  across  a  range  of  growth  and  development-related  issues 
comprise  a  third  focus  of  this  paper. 

DATA  SOURCES  AND  ANALYSIS 
Sample 

The  data  reported  here  were  obtained  from  a  1977  telephone  survey  of 
newcomers  and  residents  in  75  high  net  inmigration  counties  (new  inmigration 
rates  of  10%  or  greater,  1970-75)  of  the  North  Central  Region.   These 
counties  are  diverse  in  terms  of  socioeconomic  and  demographic  characteris- 
tics, and  most  are  entirely  rural  and  not  adjacent  to  metropolitan  areas. 

A  phone  directory  matching  procedure  was  utilized  in  each  of  the 
target  counties  to  facilitate  locating  possible  migrants.   This  involved 
identifying  all  exchanges  in  the  target  counties  in  1977  and  then  drawing 
a  systematic  random  sample  of  households  from  the  most  recent  directories. 
These  were  then  matched  with  1970  directories,  which  yielded  two  types  of 
households  --  expected  (matched)  resident  households  and 
expected  (unmatched) inmigrant  households.   Subsequent  screening  was  used 
to  identify  three  respondent  types:   newcomers  (1970-1977)  originating  in 
metropolitan  counties;  newcomers  (1970-1977)  from  nonmetropolitan  counties; 


and  continuous  (since  1970)  residents.   Disproportionately  stratified  sampling 
was  used  to  obtain  interviews  with  501  urban  newcomer  households  (from  metro- 
politan counties),  208  rural  newcomer  households (from  nonmetropolitan  counties), 
and  425  residents  of  the  sample  areas.   Heads  of  households  were  the  primary 
respondents,  although  spouses  were  interviewed  after  several  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  contact  the  household  head.   Only  persons  who  reported  the  current 
location  as  their  usual  place  of  residence  were  interviewed. 
Respondent  Characteristics 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  newcomers  from  urban  areas  are  younger 
and  of  higher  socioeconomic  status  than  rural  residents  (de  Jong  and  Humphrey, 
1976;  Zuiches  and  Brown,  1978),  and  have  based  their  decisions  to  leave  urban 
areas  on  a  host  of  quality  of  life  considerations.   These  discoveries  have 
provided  the  basic  rationale  for  positing  contrasting  stances  between  newcomers 
and  residents  with  respect  to  the  future  growth  and  development  of  rural  destina- 
tion areas.   It  has  come  to  be  expected  that  newcomers  would  be  opposed  to 
any  changes  which  have  the  potential  for  affecting  the  types  of  rural  amenities 
which  they  sought  in  their  new  residences.   Alternatively,  given  the  demographic 
characteristics  of  newcomers,  and  their  urban  origin,  it  has  also  been  suggested 
that  they  should  be  more  receptive  to  future  improvements  and  in  a  better 
financial  position  to  pay  for  them. 

Our  data  show,  as  others  have  shown,  that  urban  newcomers  are,  on  the 
average,  younger,  better  educated,  have  higher  income  and  occupational  levels, 
and  a  higher  incidence  of  households  with  younger  children  than  residents. 
They  have,  moreover,  moved  from  large  urban  centers  for  a  set  of  reasons  which 
can  best  be  described  as  being  non-economic,  nonemployment  in  nature  (see 
Williams  and  Sofranko,  1979). 


An  examination  of  the  characteristics  of  the  second  sample  of  newcomers, 
those  from  other  rural  areas,  tends,  however,  to  cast  the  impact  issue  in  a 
new  perspective.   In  general  the  rural  newcomers  are  even  younger  and  of  a 
higher  socioeconomic  status  than  the  urban  newcomers.   In  addition,  they  have 
moved  to  the  fast  growing  rural  areas  in  the  sample  for  job-related  reasons. 

We  thus  have  three  sample  groups  among  which  there  are  considerable 
differences.   They  represent,  in  effect,  three  different  points  on  age  and 
socioeconomic  continua,  with  the  rural  newcomers  and  residents  located  at  the 
extremes  and  the  urban  newcomers  occupying  an  intermediate  position  on  the 
various  selected  measures.   What  is  most  revealing,  however,  are  the  differen- 
ces between  the  two  types  of  newcomers.   These  differences  have  been  over- 
looked in  previous  research  on  the  new  migration,  and  serve  here  as  a  useful 
context  for  interpreting  the  present  data  and  for  understanding  the  future 
direction  of  fast  growing  rural  areas  (for  a  more  detailed  discussion  of 
newcomer  and  resident  characteristics  see  Sofranko  and  Williams,  1980) . 

Is  Growth  Perceived  as  Problematic? 

Since  the  sample  included  rural  counties  which  were  growing  rapidly,  it 
would  seem  redundant  to  ask  respondents  whether  they  ivere  aware  of  the  growth 
taking  place.   Nevertheless,  unless  there  is  local  sensitivity  to  population 
growth  there  is  little  point  in  raising  hypothetical  questions  about  impact 
in  these  rural  areas.   Table  1  makes  it  clear  that  there  is  indeed  a  high 
level  of  awareness  of  population  growth  among  newcomers  and  residents  alike. 
Considerably  less  obvious  is  the  fact  that  both  newcomers  and  residents  view 
the  increase  in  population  as  good.   Rural  residents  are  slightly  less  likely 
to  perceive  the  growth  as  unequivocally  good,  and  slightly  more  likely  to 


perceive  it  as  bad  rather  than  just  being  indifferent  to  it,  but  there  is 
clearly  no  basis  here  for  arguing  that  recent  newcomers,  especially  those 
from  large  urban  areas,  are  more  opposed  to  population  growth  than  rural 
residents.   On  the  contrary,  there  seems  to  be  an  extraordinarily  high  degree 
of  consensus  that  population  "growth  is  good."  These  results  make  it  very 
clear  that  on  a  regional  basis,  with  respondents  from  many  different  comm- 
unities, there  is  widespread  awareness  of  population  growth  but  very  little 
concern  at  the  present  time  about  it.   There  are  undoubtedly  some  areas  or 
communities  in  the  target  counties  which  are  experiencing  growing  pains,  and 
perhaps  controversy,  but,  in  general,  one  senses  in  these  results  a  "Booster's 
Club"  type  of  enthusiasm  for  population  growth. 

Table  2  presents  more  detail  on  newcomers  and  residents  perceptions  of 
the  benefits  of  population  growth.   Those  who  were  aware  of  growth,  and  per- 
ceived it  as  either  good  or  bad,  were  asked  a  follow-up  question:   In  what 
ways  is  it  good  or  bad?  Since  few  respondents  felt  that  growth  was  bad,  their 
widely  scattered  responses  to  the  follow-up  question  are  not  presented  here. 
The  many  reasons  given  for  the  "growth  is  good"  type  of  response  pattern  were 
coded  into  the  categories  shown  in  Table  2,  however,  and  the  three  samples  can 
be  compared  on  these  reasons, 

Two  general  statements  can  be  made  about  the  data  in  Table  2.   First, 
the  vast  majority  of  all  reasons  given  for  viewing  population  growth  as  good 
revolve  around  economic  matters:   it  brings  money,  new  jobs,  investment  into 
the  area,  and  so  on.   Only  one  type  of  response  deviates  from  this  pattern  -- 
that  growth  brings  in  more  people  with  new  ideas.   Urban  newcomers  were 
somewhat  more  likely  to  mention  new  ideas  as  an  asset  (33°0)  than  either  the 


rural  newcomers  (24%)  or  rural  residents  (25%) .   This  is  consistent  with 
the  fact  that  urban  newcomers  are  more  likely  to  have  moved  for  noneconomic 
reasons  than  rural  newcomers.   However,  the  differences  once  again  between 
the  three  samples  on  this  category  of  response  are  not  great.   The  second 
general  conclusion  is  that  the  three  samples  are  quite  similar  in  their  stated 
reasons  for  perceiving  growth  as  good.   There  are  differences  in  the  proportion 
giving  a  fairly  abstract  reason,  such  as  "more  investment,"  versus  a  more 
concrete  reason  -  "more  factories,  businesses,"  -  but  these  are  trivial  in 
view  of  the  dominant  tendency  to  refer  to  some  aspect  of  the  local  economy. 
What  the  data  have  demonstrated  in  general,  then,  is  that  both  groups 
of  newcomers  and  the  rural  residents  are  quite  similar  in  their  awareness  of 
population  growth.   By  and  large,  they  all  perceive  it  as  good,  and  econo- 
mically beneficial.   The  broader  point  is  that  neither  the  newcomers  or 
residents  have  sharply  different  points  of  view  which  could  become  the  basis 
for  local  conflict  (Coleman,  1956) . 

Growth,  Demand  for  Services,  and  Taxes 

When  people  of  different  backgrounds,  having  experienced  different  life- 
styles, move  into  an  area  and  establish  homes,  there  is  a  potential  for  shift 
in  demand  for  community  services.   Looking  back  over  a  generation  or  more, 
there  is  no  question  but  that  desired  goods  and  services,  which  were  formerly 
difficult  to  obtain  in  remote  locations,  are  now  more  readily  obtainable. 
Modern  transportation,  communication,  and  service  delivery  systems  have  re- 
duced historic  differences  between  city  and  countryside.   Nevertheless,  when 
formerly  declining  areas  first  experience  an  influx  of  newcomers  who  are  not 
like  the  local  people,  one  would  expect  some  change  in  demand  for  an  array 


of  services,  and  local  residents  may  not  always  agree  with  the  newcomers, 
especially  those  from  big  cities,  as  to  what  to  do  about  it. 

Shifts  in  demand  for  services  imply  at  least  a  reallocation  of  local 
taxes  resources  and  may  well  imply  an  increase  in  at  least  some  local 
taxes.   It  has  generally  been  felt,  or  feared,  that  newcomers,  especially 
those  originating  in  large  urban  areas,  would  be  much  more  receptive  than 
residents  to  committing  public  funds  to  improving  their  new  areas  of 
residence.   This  expectation  has  stemmed  from  the  fact  that  newcomers  are 
coming  from  environments  which  are  assumed  to  be  different  from  those  in  which 
they  are  relocating.   In  other  words,  rural -urban  differences  in  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  services  and  facilities  are  presumed  to  exist.   And  it  is 
those  differences  which,  it  has  been  felt,  will  get  translated  into  demands 
that  are  at  odds  with  those  of  local  residents.   In  order  to  explore  that 
type  of  question,  each  respondent  was  asked  to  agree  or  disagree  with  sev- 
eral propositions  concerning  tax  increases.   Each  was  asked  if  "local  taxes 
should  be  increased  to..."  make  possible  each  of  the  specific  improvements 
listed  in  Table  3.   In  the  actual  interview  the  respondent  was  asked  to  "agree 
strongly,"  "agree,"  "disagree,"  or  "disagree  strongly"  but  the  gradations  of 
agreement  and  disagreement  were  combined  for  purposes  of  analysis,  and  only 
the  proportions  of  each  sample  showing  any  degree  of  tolerance  for  tax  in- 
creases are  displayed  in  Table  3  in  order  to  simplify  the  description  of 
results. 

The  first  point  worthy  of  mention  with  respect  to  Table  3  is  that  in 
most  cases  only  a  minority  of  the  respondents  in  any  of  the  samples  would 
favor  a  tax  increase,  regardless  of  the  purpose  of  the  increase.   Only  the 
rural  newcomers  exhibit  a  majority  of  support  for  an  increase,  and  only  for 


two  of  the  six  purposes:   medical  facilities  (53%),  and  area  roads  (55%). 
Most  respondents  would  prefer  to  get  along  without  tax  increases,  as  one  might 
expect,  since  tax  decreases  rather  than  increases  have  captured  public  atten- 
tion at  this  point  in  time.   Secondly,  however,  there  are  at  least  moderate 
differences  among  the  samples  in  potential  support  for  tax  increases  for 
several  of  the  listed  purposes,  and  these  differences  are  not  always  the  ones 
one  might  have  anticipated.   For  example,  on  four  of  the  six  items  in  Table  3 
there  are  significant  differences  in  receptivity  to  increased  taxes,  and  in 
each  of  these  cases  it  is  the  rural  newcomers  who  are  more  in  favor  of  improve- 
ments via  taxing.   On  all  items,  however,  the  rural  newcomers  stand  out  from 
the  urban  newcomers  and  the  residents.   In  fact  urban  newcomers  views  are  more 
closely  aligned  to  those  of  residents  than  to  the  rural  newcomers. 

Differences  among  the  three  respondent  groups,  which  were  detailed  earlier 
suggest  other  possible  explanations  for  the  pattern  of  receptivity  to  tax 
increases  for  community  improvement.   Different  age  and  income  groups,  for 
example,  could  vary  in  their  use  of  services  and/or  ability  to  afford  addition- 
al taxes  for  improvement  of  services,  and  for  that  reason  the  data  may  be 
revealing  the  effects  of  personal  interests  rather  than  newcomer-resident 
differences. 

Investment  in  schools  and  parks  is  one  such  case.   The  rural  newcomers 
are  the  youngest,  and  most  likely  to  have  children,  of  the  three  samples, 
and  it  is  thus  to  be  expected  that  they  would  be  more  receptive  to  tax 
increases  for  both  schools  and  parks.   More  detailed  cross-classifications 
(not  displayed  here)  which  compare  the  younger  and  older  respondents  of  each 
sample  type  with  each  other,  generally  confirm  the  notion  that  it  is  the  youn- 
ger newcomers  who  feel  a  need  for  improvements  of  schools  and  perks.   Older 
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rural  residents  are  the  single  exception.   They  are  slightly  more  favorable 
to  tax  increases  for  schools  and  parks  than  younger  rural  residents. 

A  similar  pattern  of  support  exists  among  respondents  with  higher  incomes, 
(results  not  presented),  but  again  rural  residents  deviate  from  the  pattern. 
Higher  income  residents  are  somewhat  less  likely  to  agree  to  tax  increases  for 
schools  and  parks  than  those  with  lower  incomes.   This  again  suggests  that  the 
"newcomers,"  and  especially  those  coming  in  from  other  rural  areas,  while 
feeling  a  greater  need  for  improved  schools  and  parks,  may  find  it  difficult 
to  convince  younger  and  higher  income  rural  residents  of  the  merits  of  their 
case. 

Detailed  comparisons  by  age,  income,  and  educational  level  serve  to 
heighten  certain  contrasts,  but  do  not  basically  change  the  pattern  shown  in 
Table  3.   This  can  be  summarized  with  reference  to  rural  newcomers'  views  on  tax- 
ing to  improve  medical  facilities  (results  not  presented).   By  and  large  the 
younger,  better  educated,  and  wealthier  of  the  rural  newcomers  stand  out  as 
most  favorable  to  tax  increases  to  improve  medical  facilities.   One  of  the 
more  surprising  revelations  in  the  analysis  was  the  effect  of  age  on  taxation 
for  improving  medical  facilities.   For  all  three  samples,  younger  respondents 
(age  35  or  less)  are  clearly  more  concerned  about  local  medical  facilities  than 
older  respondents.   They  are  more  concerned,  that  is,  in  the  sense  of  being 
willing  to  consider  increased  taxes  to  improve  medical  facilities,  although 
one  could  argue  that  there  is  probably  more  of  a  hesitancy  to  increase  taxes 
among  the  elderly  than  a  lack  of  concern  about  medical  facilities. 

A  similar  age  effect  is  noted  even  in  a  service  area  which  one  would 
expect  to  be  most  attractive  to  older  migrants  --  services  for  senior  citizens. 
The  three  samples  are  fairly  similar  in  their  receptivity,  with  40  to  48 
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percent  of  each  type  of  respondent  favorable  to  a  tax  increase.   A  different 
pattern  of  responses  had  been  expected,  however,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
there  are  marked  differences  in  proportions  of  older  persons  in  the  three 
samples. 

The  rural  newcomers,  who  tend  to  be  younger,  were  not  expected  to  be 
most  in  favor  of  improved  services  for  senior  citizens.   Facilities  for 
families  with  young  children  are  quite  another  matter,  but  services  for 
senior  citizens  should  be  of  less  immediate  interest  to  the  younger  rural 
newcomers  and  of  much  greater  interest  to  the  relatively  older  rural  residents, 
and  especially  to  the  urban  newcomers,  among  whom  32  percent  of  the  males  and 
19  percent  of  the  females  are  retired. 

The  tendency  for  younger  persons  to  show  concern  about  services  for  the 
elderly  is  underscored  by  age-specific  comparisons  among  the  samples.   Among 
younger  respondents  (aged  35  and  under),  48  percent  of  the  urban  newcomers, 
59  percent  of  the  rural  newcomers,  and  57  percent  of  the  rural  residents  favor 
a  tax  increase  for  improved  services  for  the  elderly.   In  contrast,  among  older 
respondents  (aged  55  and  over),  only  32  percent  of  the  urban  newcomers,  39  perc 
of  the  rural  newcomers,  and  37  percent  of  the  rural  residents  favor  such  an 
increase.   Younger  respondents,  in  general  lean  toward  improved  services  for  th 
elderly,  while  older  respondents,  are  dominant ly  against  tax  increases  for 
improving  those  services.   Such  a  contrast  was  not  expected,  and  one  can  only 
suggest  that  older  respondents  may  be  more  concerned  about  increased  taxes,  as 
such  than  younger  respondents.   And  finally,  whether  younger  or  older,  it  is  th 
rural  newcomers  who  are  most  likely  to  favor  tax  increases  to  improve  services 
for  the  elderly. 

On  the  last  two  items  in  Table  3,  taxing  to  improve  roads  and  police 
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protection,  newcomers  from  rural  areas  arc  once  again  more  likely  to  support 
tax  increases,  a  pattern  which  prevails  throughout  the  Table  3.   In  the 
cases  of  roads  and  police  protection,  however,  urban  newcomers  are  slightly 
more  conservative  than  residents.   The  overall  pattern  of  differences  on  these 
two  items,  which  are  modest  to  begin  with,  are  not  altered  by  age  and  income 
breakdowns,  and  thus  will  not  be  discussed  further. 

Attitudes  Toward  Controlling  Growth  and  Development 

The  following  section  addresses  two  major  questions:   In  contrast  to 
residents  and  rural  newcomers,  are  urban  newcomers  unique  with  respect  to  their 
views  on  growth  and  development,  and  second,  are  urban  newcomers  opposed  to 
growth  and  development  in  any  form?  By  posing  the  research  questions  in  this 
manner,  we  hope  to  draw  attention  once  again  to  what  we  have  identified  earlier 
as  a  tendency  to  ignore  the  potential  impacts  of  rural  newcomers  and  to  view 
growth  and  development  issues  in  a  monolithic  sense. 

Each  respondent  was  asked  to  respond  "yes"  or  "no"  to  questions  concerning 
the  desirability  of  public  officials'  promoting  growth  and  development:   "Do 
you  think  the  elected  officials  of  your  community  should  try  to..."   do  each  of 
the  things  listed  in  Table  4.   These  were  intended  to  represent  a  set  of  broad 
grovvth  and  development  alternatives  on  which  rural  areas  have  focused  at  one 
time  or  another. 

In  view  of  the  consensus  that  population  "growth  is  good,"  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  initiatives  to  promote  growth  and  development  will  likewise  be 
favorably  perceived.   This  is  clearly  the  case  for  all  of  the  comparisons 
shown  in  Table  4.   The  first  alternative,  "keeping  factories  out,"  is  posed 
negatively  while  the  others  are  in  positive  form,  but  in  all  cases,  for  all 
three  samples,  the  dominant  response  is  clearly  pro-growth,  pro-development. 
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Since  relatively  few  of  the  respondents  in  any  of  the  three  samples  took  a 
negative  stance  on  development  alternatives,  the  detailed  comparisons  by 
age  group,  and  so  on,  with  very  few  cases  in  many  categories,  are  not  re- 
liable and  are  therefore  not  discussed. 

Rural  Industrialization.   With  specific  reference  to  factories,  presumably 
as  a  means  for  providing  more  jobs  and  further  growth,  there  is  a  moderate 
tendency  for  urban  newcomers  (21%  say  "no")  to  differ  from  rural  newcomers 
(15%  "no"),  and  rural  residents  (only  12%  "no").   This  may  reflect  some 
desire  among  urban  newcomers  to  preserve  the  rural  character  of  the  environ- 
ment which  they  have  chosen,  but  while  there  are  significant  differences 
among  the  three  groups,  the  data  presented  in  Table  4  can  hardly  be  inter- 
preted to  reflect  a  conservationist  stance  on  their  part. 

Tourism  and  Recreation.   Table  4  also  shows  very  high  proportions  in  each 
sample  to  be  in  favor  of  tourism  and  recreation  as  a  means  of  development. 
The  proportions  favoring  tourism  and  recreation  are  slightly  higher  than 
those  for  attracting  factories  as  a  means  of  growth,  but  the  striking  thing, 
again,  is  that  relatively  large  proportions  in  each  respondent  group  favor 
promoting  development  through  these  means.   Prior  vacation  experience  in 
these  rural  areas,  and  the  prominence  of  a  quest  for  amenities  in  making  the 
move,  would  lead  one  to  expect  a  pro-tourism/recreation  stance  among  urban 
newcomers,  but  rural  newcomers  are  even  more  solidly  in  favor  of  tourism  and 
recreation  development  than  those  from  urban  areas.   In  the  case  of  the 
rural  newcomers,  who  have  moved  basically  for  the  employment  opportunities 
in  the  rapidly  growing  areas  under  investigation,  it  is  possible  that  they 
are  simply  reflecting  earlier  population  and  job  growth  stemming  from  the 
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influx  of  urban  newcomers.   We  lack  the  data  to  pursue  such  a  possibility  but 
it  could  help  to  account  for  the  strong  pro-development  stance  of  the  rural 
newcomers . 

Development  of  the  Business  District.   The  dominance  of  a  favorable  view  to- 
ward development  by  any  means  has  already  been  stressed  and  thus  little  more 
can  be  said  about  the  third  alternative,  development  of  the  community  business 
district.   We  tried  to  elicit  opinions  about  several  broad  development 
strategies.   The  first  three,  attracting  factories,  promoting  tourism  and 
recreation,  and  now  retail  trade,  are  more  or  less  parallel.   All  three 
clearly  tended  to  elicit  "yes"  responses  from  all  respondent  groups.   With 
specific  reference  to  development  of  the  business  district,  one  might 
speculate  that  the  concerns  about  availability  of  some  services,  would  con- 
tribute to  support  for  business  growth,  for  newcomers  and  residents  alike, 
but  in  fact  support  for  business  growth  does  not  stand  out  from  support  for 
the  other  alternatives.   More  broadly,  all  of  the  development  strategies 
under  discussion  leave  open  the  question  of  whether  public  or  private  resources 
would  be  used  for  development.   The  questions  on  tax  increases  for  particular 
kinds  of  service  enhancement,  described  earlier,  did  not  elicit  favorable 
majorities,  except  among  rural  newcomers.   Thus  when  tax  increases  are  not  an 
issue  the  generally  pro-development  stance  of  the  respondents  comes  out  most 
strongly. 

Attracting  New  Residents.   Finally,  on  the  population  growth  issue  -  whether 
public  officials  should  try  to  attract  new  residents  -  the  responses  were 
again  positive,  but  proportions  favorable  are  only  about  75  percent  as 
against  80-90  percent  for  the  other  types  of  development  strategies.   The 
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three  respondent  groups  are  again  very  similar  in  their  response  tendencies. 
Slightly  lower  percentages  of  "yes"  responses  to  sheer  increase  in  people  may 
well  stem  from  questions  about  what  kinds  of  people  might  come  in,  where  they 
would  find  jobs,  and  so  on.   Nevertheless,  the  strong  majorities  in  favor 
of  attracting  new  residents  can  only  be  interpreted  as  part  of  a  substantial 
consensus  favoring  population  growth  and  development  among  newcomers  and  re- 
sidents alike. 

SUMMARY  AND  DISCUSSION 
What  can  be  said  then,  in  general,  about  the  impact  of  newcomers  on 
rapidly  growing  rural  areas?  Newcomers  and  residents  alike  are  aware  of  the 
population  growth  taking  place,  and  they  view  it  as  a  good  thing.   Judging 
by  the  responses  to  the  questions  about  official  action  to  promote  develop- 
ment, there  is  a  strong  consensus  in  favor  of  further  growth  and  development, 
and  there  is  little  evidence  of  disagreement  about  the  general  means  of  pro- 
moting it.   This  is  not  to  say  that  a  specific  development  proposal  in  a  given 
community  would  not  stimulate  some  debate,  or  even  controversy.   It  does 
suggest  a  generally  favorable  view  toward  the  growth  that  has  taken  place, 
plus  a  pro-development  stance  with  reference  to  the  future.   And  it  further 
suggests  that  any  more  problematic  impacts  of  growth  might  only  show  up  in 
second  or  third  order  ramifications  of  the  population  increase  itself.   Or, 
alternatively,  if  what  is  now  called  the  "new  migration"  continues  over  time,  ii 
may  be  that  continued  increases  in  numbers  will  be  viewed  with  a  more 
jaundiced  eye  at  some  future  point.   At  present,  however,  there  seems  to  be 
a  consensus  that  growth  is  good  in  the  rapidly  growing  rural  counties  of 
the  North  Central  region.   Case  studies  which  highlight  growth  problems  and 
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controversy  might  benefit  from  being  viewed  against  this  broader  perspective. 

There  were  some  differences  on  questions  regarding  tax  increases  for 
the  improvement  of  various  services.   Possible  tax  increases  were  by  no 
means  viewed  with  favor  by  most  respondents,  but  the  most  striking  difference 
found  was  that  rural  newcomers,  generally,  tended  to  be  more  favorable  toward 
improving  any  of  the  services  listed  than  either  urban  newcomers  or  residents. 
A  newcomer  impact  then  might  occur  in  the  form  of  rural  newcomers  demanding 
more  and  better  services  with  both  urban  newcomers  and  residents  showing  more 
resistance  to  change. 

Conventional  wisdom  about  urban-rural  differences  would  suggest  that  ur- 
ban newcomers  might  be  least  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are,  but  that 
is  not  reflected  in  data  analyzed  here.   We  have  noted  that  urban  and  rural 
newcomers  tend  to  differ  in  age,  education  and  in  some  other  respects,  and 
that  they  have  moved  to  these  high-growth  areas  for  somewhat  different 
reasons.   It  may  be  these  distinguishing  characteristics  of  rural  new- 
comers which  set  them  apart  from  the  other  groups  and  will  have  to  be 
better  understood  in  order  to  assess  impacts  in  particular  spheres. 
Generally  speaking,  however,  the  efforts  to  compare  respondents  at  the  same 
age,  education,  and  income  levels  did  not  alter  the  basic  pattern:  rural 
newcomers  were  more  favorable  to  tax  increases  for  improvement  of  local 
services  than  either  urban  newcomers  or  residents  at  the  same  level  of  age, 
income,  or  education. 

The  fact  that  the  data  show  urban  newcomers  differing  little  from 
residents  in  their  perspectives  on  growth  and  development,  while  rural  new- 
comers are  more  likely  to  have  different  expectations,  was  not  anticipated 
and  thus  deserves  to  be  underscored,  even  if  present  data  do  not  permit  a 
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full  exploration  of  the  reasons  for  the  contrast.   We  can  speculate,  however. 
One  could  argue  that  rural  areas  have  changed  over  the  years,  have  become 
relatively  more  attractive  than  the  cities  (Beale,  1978),  which  are  perceived 
as  beset  by  problems.   Thus  former  urbanites  should  not  be  expected  to  find 
their  needs  unmet  when  they  move  in  a  rural  direction.   Similarly,  it  is 
possible  that  one  should  not  expect  former  urbanites  to  be  advocates  of 
change,  at  odds  with  long-term  residents,  since  they  tended  to  select  their 
new,  rural  residences  for  what  they  perceived  to  be  the  positive  qualities  of 
rural  life,  not  just  for  jobs.   In  short,  urban  migrants  may  have  antici- 
pated what  rural  life  would  be  like  and  may  have  based  their  migration  de- 
cisions on  a  broader  set  of  criteria  than  the  rural  newcomers.   The  latter 
are  more  likely  to  have  moved  for  job  reasons,  with  the  possibility  that 
other  characteristics  of  the  destination  area  were  not  adequately  taken  into 
account  in  the  migration  decision. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  contrast  between  a  generally  pro-development 
stance  and  unwillingness  to  accept  tax  increases  to  pay  for  changes  is 
particularly  strong  for  the  urban  newcomers.   It  is  possible  that  the 
perceived  amenities  of  rural  living  include  lower  taxes  and  other  living 
costs.   Assuming  that  urban  newcomers  wish  to  preserve  that  advantage,  the 
issue  becomes  one  of  consensus  on  growth  and  development,  but  lack  of 
consensus  on  who  will  pay  for  it.   Rural  newcomers  are  apparently  more  willing 
to  accept  higher  taxes  and  public  investment  as  the  means  to  development, 
and  may  thus  be  more  likely  to  function  as  advocates  of  change  in  a  local 
situation  than  former  urbanites. 
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Tabic  1.   Percent  of  respondents,  by  group,  who  perceive  population  of  county 
as  increasing  or  decreasing,  and  view  increase  as  good  or  bad. 


Percent  of 

Respondent  Group 

respondents  who 

Urban         Rural 
Newcomers     Newcomers 

Rural 
Resident 

say: 

(N=415)       (N=174) 

(N=359)   Chi- 

•Square 

Population  is  increasing 

87           89 

87 

3 

8  N.S. 

Increase  is  good 

74 

77 

— 

70 

) 

Increase  is  bad 

11 

8 

12 

( 

r 

5 

.6  N.S. 

Neither  good  nor 

bad 

3 

_ 

4 

6 

1 
J 

No  change  in  population 

10            8 

8 

Population  is  decreasing 

3            3 

5 

Table  2.   Percent  of  respondents,  by  group,  who  give  various  reasons  for 
viewing  population  increase  as  good. 


Percent  of  respondents 

who  say  population 
growth  results  in...* 


More  tax  money  available 

More  money  spent  in  area 

More  investment 

More  factories,  businesses 

More  jobs  available 

More  people  with  new  ideas 


Respondent  Group 


Urban 

Rural 

Rural 

Newcomers 

Newcomers 

Residents 

(N=282) 

(N=126) 

(N=233) 

37 

41 

35 

43 

41 

36 

7 

4 

5 

30 

25 

35 

16 

21 

19 

33 

24 

25 

♦Respondents  were  permitted  to  give  more  than  one  reason  and  all  responses 
are  reported  here,  thus  the  percentages  add  up  to  more  than  100. 


Table  5.   Percent  of  respondents,  by  group,  who  agree  that  local  taxes 
should  be  increased  to  . . . 


Taxes  should  be 


increased  to  . 


Respondent  Group- 


Urban       Rural       Rural 

Newcomers  Newcomers   Residents  Chi-Square 


Improve  schools 

Build  parks 

Improve  medical  facilities 

Provide  services  for  senior  citizens 

Improve  police  protection 

Improve  area  roads 


35 

Percent  -- 

46 

28 

20.3 

(pr.001) 

35 

40 

44 

3.3 

(N.S.) 

49 

53 

41 

2.6 

(N.S.) 

40 

48 

46 

5.8 

(pr.05) 

40 

49 

45 

5.9 

(pr.05) 

43 

55 

44 

10.6 

(pr.05) 

'Percentages  are  based  on  the  total  sample  of  each  migrant  type,  with  slight  variations 
in  number  of  cases  across  questions  because  of  occasional  failure  to  respond  to  a 
question. 


Table  4.   Percent  of  respondents,  by  group  who  state  that  elected  officials  of  their 
community  should  try  to  . . . 


Elected  officials 


should  try  to: 


Respondent  Group1 


Urban       Rural       Rural 

Newcomers  Newcomers   Residents  Chi-Square 


Keep  new  factories  out  of  area 

Attract  tourists  and  promote 
recreation 

Develop  the  business  district  of 
the  community 

Attract  new  residents  to  the  area 


21 

15 

12 

14.6(pr.001) 

85 

91 

83 

6.0  (pr.05) 

85 

88 

85 

1.13 (N.S.) 

73 

77 

75 

.95 (N.S.) 

''Percentages  are  based  on  the  total  sample  of  each  migrant  type,  with  slight 
variations  in  number  of  cases  across  questions  because  of  occasional  failure 
to  respond  to  a  question. 
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